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tilings, even the most apparently paradoxical, on-
wards and upwards to the light of day.

The appeal to the human consciousness at large
is open, however, to one apparent objection, namely
this, that if this " communis sensits " (which is
assumed as the supreme judge of truth) be per-
petually growing and expanding, then the standard
of truth must be ever varying. Centuries ago that
standard could not have been what it is now; cen-
turies hence it will have made an equal progress.
Now, to obviate this objection, we at once admit
that the standard of truth to man does vary; that
it is progressive, and consequently, that we are
unable to say at any given time that we have car-
ried our philosophy to the highest point, and
attained the full measure of truth which is acces-
sible to man. Humanity, we assert, is in progress;
the standard of truth, the universal human reason,
is in progress; truth itself, viewed subjectively and
in relation to man, is also in progress. The fact,
therefore, that our test varies, so far from being an
objection, is only a surer indication of its reality.
Had we now a fixed test, humanity would outgrow
it; that which would serve for one age would not
be suited to the next, or, if it were, then human
knowledge must be confined within certain attained
dimensions, where it would grow stiff and dead,
losing all its vitality in stagnation and consequent
decay. Life is progress, stagnation is death. The
life of humanity consists in the eternal, unceasing
evolution of its great idea. Let this but stop, and